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TO 
T. ASSHETON SMITH, Esa. 


A MOST ZEALOUS AND POWERFUL ADVOCATE FOR 


THE WATER-CURE, 


BY WHOSE KIND ADVICE THE WRITER 


OF THIS NARRATIVE i 
WAS MATERIALLY INDUCED TO TRY A REMEDY, 
AT THE TIME ALMOST UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND, 

AND RECEIVED BENEFIT FROM IT BEYOND 
HIS HIGHEST EXPECTATIONS, 

THE FIRST-FRUITS OF RETURNING HEALTH 
ARE GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED 

BY HIS OBLIGED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


oe 


Tue favourable reception which this little 
work has met with from the public, and the 
fact that it is now out of print, have encou- 
raged me to issue a second edition of it, with 
considerable additions, which will, I trust, 
render it more agreeable and acceptable to 
the general reader. Since the first edition 
went to the press, Dr. Weiss has returned to 
Grafenberg, and Dr. E. Johnson, whose ex- 
cellent work on the “ Theory and Principles 
of Hydropathy” is familiar to every lover of 
the subject, has succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the institution at Stansted Bury, on 
his own account, — having purchased Dr. 
Graham’s interest in the premises: he is a 
gentleman in every way qualified to carry out 
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the treatment there in the most efficient man- 
ner. Dr. Weiss’s book is now before the 
public, and constitutes the best practical 
manual we have upon the subject. It is not 
yet decided, whether he will return to this 
country; but it will be gratifying to Hydro- 
pathists to know, that before he quitted his 
patients at Stansted, he said that there was 
no people among whom, from his experience 
of their character and habits, he would sooner 
live than among the English. We may, there- 
fore, look forward to his return. The prognos- 
tications of the Author, in his first edition of 
this narrative, have been already amply ful- 
filed. The Water Cure, notwithstanding 
the obstacles in its way, has made a slow, but 
steady progress. The country is every where 
dotted with Hydropathic establishments. It 
is now pretty generally admitted, that this 
new mode of treatment will administer relief 
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in many obstinate varieties of disease, which 
will not yield to medicine. This being the 
case, I cannot help hoping, that at no very 
distant period of time, a hospital will be 
erected in the vicinity of London, where the 
sufferings of the poorer classes, in those dis- 
orders for which medical science has hitherto 
discovered no efficient remedy, may be alle- 
-viated by the application of cold water. I will 
only add, for the encouragement of those who 
are inclined to try the system, that, in my own 
case, its beneficial effects have continued un- 
abated up to the period at which I write. 


London, 21 Dec. 1843. 
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“ Health, most venerable of the powers of Heaven! 
may I live with Thee the remainder of my life; and 
be Thou the willing inmate of my dwelling.” 


YE who have hitherto sought in vain to re- 
cover that invaluable blessing, thus beauti- 
fully appealed to by the Greek poet; too good 
friends of the chemist, who have spent much 
upon physicians, and yet grown worse ; who 
no longer know that joyousness of heart and 
elasticity of spirits which made existence 
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happiness, before pain and languor overcame 
you; hearken to the grateful words of one 
till very lately a fellow-sufferer with your- 
selves, but now, through the mercy of the 
Divine Physician, restored to health and 
strength by the simple agency of water. ‘T’o 
you, whose common sufferings unite you in 
a sad freemasonry, I address this tribute 1 
gladly pay to that beautiful element, the vir- 
tues and wondrous potency of which have 
hitherto remained unvalued and unknown. 
You, on the other hand, who are rejoicing in 
the pride of health and vigour, despise not 
the remedy, as a matter in which you have 
no interest or concern; for sickness walketh 
abroad in the noonday, and oftentimes enter- 
eth man’s habitation when he deems himself 
most secure. 

The hope that others may derive a similar 
benefit from Hydyropathy, has induced me to 
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describe, in the following pages, the treat- 
ment I underwent. In addition to this, [am 
anxious to lend my small assistance towards 
removing that misconception which generally 
exists on the subject in the minds of the 
people of England, and, combined with other 
causes, which I shall hereafter mention, has 
rendered its progress here less rapid than in 
other parts of Europe. Since my return from 
the establishment at Stansted, many friends 
have requested me to give them some account 
of the mysterious and, as they imagined, 
dreadful process, which goes on within its 
walls. All I ask of them is, not to judge of 
any part of the treatment by itself, but to 
weigh the whole of it fairly and impartially 
in the scale with the system of remedies by 
means of medicine. 

A few months ago a near relative in orders, 
whom I had last seen before he left England 
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in search of health, called on me at my cham- 
bers in the Temple, and on my expressing 
my great astonishment at the improvement 
in his appearance, he replied that he had 
found, in a spring of cold water within thirty 
miles of London, the relief which he had 
hitherto tried every remedy to obtain at home 
and abroad without success. He had given 
a fair trial to several of the German baths ; 
still his bodily debility and nervous sensa- 
tions continued, precluding him altogether 
from the discharge of his arduous duties as a 
minister, when he accidentally met with a 
book on the Water-Cure. As a last resource, 
he visited Stansted-Bury, and in the course 
ofa short time found his distressing symptoms 
alleviated, his strength increased, and by 
strictly adhering to the rules laid down for 
him during the following winter, was enabled 
to undertake more duty than he had done for 
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nearly two years. Although he spoke with 
the greatest enthusiasm and confidence, I was 
at first incredulous, and could not under- 
stand how the application of wet bandages to 
the stomach, or the sitting in cold water for 
twenty minutes could do otherwise than in- 
flict serious injury upon the constitution. 
Soon after the visit of my relative, I was 
attacked myself by severe indisposition, aris- 
ing from biliary derangement. For these 
bilious attacks, which recurred so frequently 
as to render necessary my having recourse to 
powerful medicines, and to prevent any great 
or long continued exertion of body or mind, 
I had consulted many eminent physicians, 
but their prescriptions seldom varied much. 
Preparations of calomel and blue pill formed 
the chief ingredient in them ; but these “ex- 
hibitions” gave me no permanent relief. To 
endeavour to weaken the violence of my 
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powerful enemy, J had confined myself to the 
plainest and most wholesome food, had lived 
almost by rule, and passed months together 
in the country or at the sea-side, with the 
view of preventing the return of my indispo- 
sition by air and exercise. At the end of five 
weeks, during which time I had been almost 
entirely confined to my room, finding myself 
no better, I determined at once to give up all 
medicine, and try cold water. <A careful pe- 
rusal of the work of Claridge (to whom every 
hydropathist owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
for his strenuous exertions in the cause) raised 
my hopes; and the recommendations of a 
friend, most eloquent in its behalf, confirmed 
my decision. In vain the members of my 
family remonstrated with me on what they 
called madness after a long course of mer- 
curial treatment, and one, kinder than the 
rest, obligingly informed me, “ that I was the 
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greatest fool he had known in his life,’—and 
his life had not been a short one. I was proof 
against the terrors and dangers with which 
they threatened me, and soon afterwards, 
making a bonfire of my pill-boxes and pre- 
scriptions, I hastened to Stansted-Bury. 

As I drove up to the door of the establish- 
ment, a small grotto, with the crystal stream 
flowing into a basin, and a table, upon which 
stood two or three tumblers covered with 
icicles, presented themselves to view; and 
these, on the 1st of March, after several days 
of severe weather, make me quake at the 
uncomfortable process I was about to submit 
to. However, it was now too late to draw 
back. The institution at Stansted-Bury, 
which, I believe, was the first set up in this 
country for the votaries of Hydropathy, is 
about twenty-three miles:from London, on 
the North-Eastern Railway, and about four 
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miles from the town of Ware. The Roydon 
Station is within ten minutes’ walk of the 
house, and this is pleasantly situated on a 
hill close to the little church of Stansted. 
The village is about a mile distant, that of 
Roydon rather less. The contiguity of the 
church-yard to the shubbery of the mansion 
frequently affords a topic of jocular sarcasm 
to those friends who come to visit the pa- 
tients. For my part, I confess, I often used 
to love afterwards, in the bright mornings, 
to bask and sun myself in the road that skirts 
the resting-place of the dead; at one time 
marking the airy flight of the wood-pigeon 
as it sprung disturbed from the ivy-mantled 
tower; at another, leaning over the paling to 
decypher the rude memorials of the rural 
ancestry ; then turning my eyes, on the ap- 
proach of the noisy train, from this scene of 
solemn stillness and peace to the rich mea- 
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dows spread beneath my feet, I watched 
the mightiest work of man’s inventive power, 
as with headlong rush it wound its easy way 
up the valley towards the great metropolis. 
The contrast between the busy hive which it 
soon would reach, and the calm repose around 
me, reminded me of that beautiful image of 
the poet, where he describes the sense of se- 
curity not unallied to pleasure, with which 
the landsman, standing on the quiet shore, 
looks out upon the distant vessel in the ocean, 
battling with the storm. Surely, thought I, if 
health of mind or body is to be recovered, no 
more fitting place for it than this. 

Having arrived too late for dinner, I 
was first introduced to my brother-hydro- 
pathists at supper, which, certainly, seemed 
a most cheerless and miserable meal. The 
long table was spread with decanters of cold 
water, jugs of cold milk, bread of various 
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kinds, but of excellent quality, and fresh 
butter; here and there a cold roast-apple, as 
a satire upon luxury, relieved the monotony 
of the repast. I observed the invalids set to, 
however, with vigorous appetite, and was 
much amused with their animated discussions 
as to the relative goodness of the different 
loaves on the table. But I soon learned to 
discover that the simplicity of the diet, and 
the mode of life, produce a wonderful acute- 
ness and delicacy in the organ of taste. Our 
party consisted at that time of a doctor in 
medicine, who had the post of honour, as 
doing by his conversion most credit to the 
institution; a clergyman, two other gentle- 
men, and two ladies; but before I left the in- 
stitution, the numbers were greatly increased. 
The severe cold in February had driven away 
many patients, though I heard that on Christ- 
mas-day, a merry party of aquatics had sat 
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down to roast beef and cold water, to the 
number of twenty-eight. 

In the evening I had the usual audience 
of the doctor, who delivered a paper of mys- 
terious import, containing instructions, to the 
bath attendant, and I soon after retired to 
bed, where the bliss of ignorance as to the 
future, secured me a sound sleep. Exactly 
at four on the following morning the bath- 
man entered my room, and having with diffi- 
culty roused a sleepy mortal to a sense of the 
importance of his visit at that early and un- 
seasonable hour, he proceeded to spread an 
immense blanket—such a blanket as can only 
be seen at Stansted—upon a stretcher which 
lay alongside of my bed. As many possess 
the notion that patients are wrapped in wet 
blankets, I may as well mention here that the 
blanket is always perfectly dry, and in order 
the better to secure this qualification, is daily 
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after each operation, hung for several hours 
in a drying house. The inexorable bath-man, 
or rather bad man, as they would say in Ger- 
many, ordered me to strip and lay myself flat 
upon my back in the blanket, and then the 
usual process of pulling and pushing, tugg- 
ing and tightening commenced, till I lay like 
a chrysalis, incapable of motion. My head 
was then encircled with a dry sheet, then over 
my own personal and peculiar blanket were 
placed three other blankets of ordinary house- 
hold dimensions, and at top of all a huge 
feather-bed. The sensation was for the first 
half-hour very oppressive—the great weight 
upon the chest, the wearisomeness of lying 
so long in the same position, and the dry state 
of my skin stubbornly resisting the woollen 
calificator, all made me wish bad luck to so 
horrible an invention. An insufferable sense 
of drowsiness came over me, but as I had 
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been expressly charged by my myrmidon not 
to fall asleep, I kept my eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon the light of a dim tall spectre-like 
candle, which stood sentinel over me for this 
purpose from the highest eminence in the 
room. Every now and then the bath-man 
solemnly opened the door to see if I was alive, 
but was deaf to my entreaties for only a par- 
tial removal of the lofty apparatus under 
which I lay. The loaded waggon at the top of 
me was so skilfully piled, that it was impos- 
sible for me to remove it, and I had no other 
resource than to lie still and console myself 
with thinking of the far more dreadful instru- 
ment of torture by which, in barbarous times, 
the unhappy criminal who refused to plead, 
was pressed to death. But then, on the other 
hand, he, poor wretch, might perhaps, by a 
timely assertion of his innocence, or confes- 
sion of his guilt, have obtained from his per- 
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secutors a remission of his punishment, while 
I pleaded in vain. 

At half-past six the doctor entered my 
room, and having by the light of a candle ex- 
amined my forehead and countenance, pro- 
nounced that I should do (1 thought he 
should say “ be done”) in half-an-hour. At 
the same time he ordered the deliverance of 
one of my fellow-prisoners in terms which 
sounded very oddly to me at the time: “ Take 
the clergyman out.” It reminded me of the 
language in which a despotic French chef-de- 
cuisine would command his under-strapper to 
remove a turbot at the critical moment from 
the sauce-pan, or to unravel a steaming pud- 
ding from the cloth. 

Accordingly, in half-an-hour, which seemed 
an age, I heard the hasty step of the attend- 
ant, afterwards so familiar to me, advancing 
along the gallery. He threw open the door 
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of my apartment, and brought with him my 
reprieve. Approaching quickly the pallet 
where I lay,—for though the member of the 
cloth had been let louse according to orders, 
more were yet to he rescued from this state of 
thraldom, and no time was to be lost,— 


“ Here he flung the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coverlet, another way the sheets, 
Aye, and amid this hurly, he intended 
That all was done in reverend care of me.” 


Then uncovering my legs, and poising me on 
my feet, he directed me to step without delay 
into an empty sitting-bath, which stood ready 
to receive me at the foot of my stretcher. 
Here, while I stood shivering and as uncom- 
fortable as a lobster who has just cast his 
shell, while with my back turned to the bath-. 
man, I was wondering at the novelty of my 
situation, and considering what was to come. 
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next, all of a sudden down’on my head came ~ 
a large towel dripping-wet with water, the 
chill just taken off. The shock was tremen- 
dous; though it did not fell me to the ground, 
as it did a certain stout gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance there, it set my head a-shaking on 
its pivot, like that of a China mandarin, when 
it is moved from its equilibrium. While I 
rubbed myself well down, as a groom would 
a racehorse hot from running, another and 
another wet towel descended on my head. 
The operation lasted for about a minute, and 
then drying myself as quickly as possible, I 
was ordered to dress and hasten out for a 
walk, and drink four tumblers of cold water 
before breakfast. 

Before being released from the blanket or 
wet sheet, the patient takes through a glass 
tube about a quarter of a tumbler of fresh 
water, which repairs the exhaustion produced 
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by the copious perspiration. After two or 
three mornings, the towels are saturated with 
water completely cold ; and cold water is also 
poured upon the head at the end of the ablu- 
tion. In warm weather the cold plaunge-bath, 
of which there are two in the establishment, 
is substituted for the wet towels. In winter 
there is danger of a chill being taken in pass- 
ing through the passages from the blanket 
to the bath. To one who had often tried to 
take exercise, and as often been obliged to 
abandon the attempt, from its producing las- 
situde and fatigue for the remainder of the 
day, the walk for one whole hour fasting in 
the open air, while the ground was covered 
with hoar-frost, seemed quite impracticable. 
But I found it rather refreshed me than 
otherwise, on the first morning of my disci- 
pline. Nor did the quart of cold water pro- 
duce disagreeable feelings. I have since met 
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with an observation, I think of Blumenbach, 
who states that the stomach of an adult is 
capable of containing three quarts of water. 
The first draught which I took, produced a 
momentary chill, which was followed by a 
luxurious warmth within my waistcoat; this 
fortified me against the cutting east wind 
which blew against it from without, and as 
I occasionally, after a few turns round the 
terrace, came back for a fresh supply of the 
invigorating fluid, I already felt that the 
strength of ten men could not keep me from 
the spring. 

It might be supposed, that after such a 
process as the blanket, the patient would be 
liable to catch cold: but if he entertain any 
such apprehension, he is agreeably mistaken, 
The cold water produces a powerful and im- 
mediate reaction ; while the skill of the hydro- 
pathic doctor is particularly displayed, in his 
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permitting the invalid to perspire only so 
long as to ensure a certainty of this reaction 
taking place. If the exhaustion has been 
suffered to proceed too far, the subsequent 
ablution does more harm than good. 

The breakfast is usually taken about eight 
o’clock, and consists of cold milk, or cold milk 
and water, stale brown and white bread, and 
butter,—honey and fresh eggs, if required by 
the patient. Tea and coffee are totally ex- 
cluded. When there exists extreme debility 
in the digestive organs, cocoa is allowed, but 
this indulgence is of rare occurrence. Even 
on the first morning after my arrival, I sat 
down to this quaint and infantine meal with 
an unwonted appetite and hearty relish. At 
eleven o'clock a.M., my next operation com- 
menced. My feet were placed in a foot-bath, 
containing about two inches in depth of cold 
water, just drawn from the spring, and rubbed 
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briskly by the bath-servant, while in the 
water, for the space of six minutes. The 
first sensation produced was a cold and 
sudden thrill, which seemed to pierce through 
me as high as my chest, but as the blood re- 
turned to the extremities, and the tempera- 
ture of the water gradually rose, the operation 
became very enjoyable, and gave rise to exhi- 
laration of the spirits, and a feeling of vigour 
over the whole frame. I was surprised to 
find, upon putting the thermometer into the 
water, after my feet were removed, that the 
mercury had risen from 51 to 57 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. This would not, of course, have 
been the case, had the volume and depth of 
water been greater. The ablution is said to 
give tone to the abdominal viscera; but it is 
only recommended to be adopted at certain 
periods of the day: the best time for it is 
immediately, or soon after breakfast, and 
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brisk exercise is always necessary after it. If 
the patient is suffering from headache, the 
chill of the water is taken off, and the legs 
are covered with a blanket and rubbed with 
flannel. Between breakfast and dinner, it is 
considered advisable to drink the greater part 
of the cold water ordered to the patient in- 
ternally. My daily dose consisted of twelve 
half-pints ; four of which were always taken 
before breakfast. At half-past twelve, the 
lower part of the abdomen was rubbed with 
cold water for six minutes. At half-past one 
the patients all sit down together in the salon 
to dinner, the commander-in-chief also dining 
with them. All soups are prohibited; and 
during three weeks’ stay at the establishment, 
I did not once see fish, though I heard it was 
sometimes introduced, but seldom found 
to be popular with the invalids. The stand- 
ing dishes, and by far the greatest favourites, 
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are, roast beef, and roast and boiled mutton, 
with potatoes and succulent vegetables. Pork 
and veal are forbidden. Poultry and game 
are frequently seen on the table, but seldom 
touched. The fact is, that the fresh air, ex- 
ercise, and cold water, combine to create 
universally a strong and healthy appetite, 
which will not be trifled with. The absence 
of all medicine, in every shape, banishes, of 
course, all necessity for slops, such as gruel, 
broths, arrow root, and the like. During 
three weeks, I never heard any one complain 
of want of appetite, nor observed any one 
absent from the dinner table, except on the 
first day after the arrival of the patient, when 
the astonishment into which his system is 
thrown by the extraordinary treatment it has 
met with, generally produces headache, — as 
it did in my own case: but this never lasts 
beyond a single day. In fact, the hearty 
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manner in which a number of invalids, suffer- 
ing under various disorders, dispatch their 
food, is in itself a sufficient contradiction to 
those who imagine that the hydropathic treat- 
ment weakens the stomach. As a general 
axiom, of course with some exceptions, the 
appetite is the best criterion of health. I 
was in danger of starving for the first few 
days I was at Stansted; for, not being aware 
how hungry a race I had come amongst, I 
exercised my tongue while others employed 
their knives and forks, and was left to finish 
my dinner at half-past one on the following 
day. Where there was only one substantial 
meal, I afterwards learnt it required some 
tact to lay in a sufficient stock of provisions, 
within the time usually dedicated to the 
repast. The second course is composed of 
fruit tarts, according to the season, and a 
variety of farinaceous puddings. These dis- 
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appeared as rapidly as the joints, and were 
followed by cheese,—which not being per- 
mitted to patients under treatment, was 
handed round as a sort of test of their obe- 
dience, and partaken of by the doctor alone. 
As a contrast to his practice, he always took 
occasion, at the time he was eating it, to en- 
force upon us its indigestible qualities. 
Water is the only beverage taken at table. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
much or little should be drank ;s— Dr. Weiss 
used to say that the feelings and inclination 
of each individual were the best guide to him 
to follow in this particular. Where the skin 
is naturally dry, and the saliva deficient, 
copious potations will rather facilitate diges- 
tion than otherwise. 

After dinner, we usually strolled to the 
billiard table, which is placed in the green- 
house on the lawn, and forms a tolerable 
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substitute for exercise in wet weather. There 
is also a covered walk adjoining the gardens, 
about thirty yards in length, which in the 
winter season was much frequented. Here 
are gymnastic poles,—and their use is much 
recommended in spinal or rheumatic affec- 
tions. About three o’clock the business of 
walking recommenced, and from that hour 
till six, seldom any one was seen within 
doors; occasionally a stray patient would 
emerge, after having been encompassed with 
a wet bandage, or undergone an ablution. 
At this time the doctor was accustomed to 
enjoy his pipe in the open air, a ? Allemand, 
and as the blue clouds of smoke issued from 
his meerschaum, and threw a perfume deli- 
cious to lovers of tobacco upon the atmos- 
phere, [ was much amused by the device of a 
Scotchman, who, being an ardent lover of the 
weed, but debarred from his favourite luxury 
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according to the rules of the institution, used 


to follow at a short distance in his wake, and 
snuff the fragrance second-hand. 


At six I had my sitz bath, — and this con- 
stituted to me the chief pleasure of the day. 
A common hip bath contained about six or 
eight inches of water in depth, and in tem- 
perature about 52 degrees of Fahrenheit. In 
most cases this bath is used in the earlier part 
of the day. If taken after dinner, three or 
four hours must elapse before it can be re- 
sorted to with advantage, or even with impu- 
nity. In this bath I seated myself, covering 
my back and shoulders with a blanket, and 
remained for fifteen minutes. I was ordered 
to rub the whole abdomen all the time, alter- 
nately with either hand, dipping it in the 
cold water. After this operation, which was 
very soothing and agreeable after the shock 
caused by the first immersion was got over, I 
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felt always invigorated to an extraordinary 
degree. However tired I might have been 
with the many miles I had walked since 
morning, — and during my stay they usually 
averaged about twelve,—the sitz bath never 
failed, not only to remove my fatigue, but 
also to impart to me a sense of strength I had 
not felt at any time during the day. After 
the sitz bath, I usually ran or walked for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, till my whole 
frame became in a glow. 

The hour for supper is seven o’clock, and it 
is a repetition of the breakfast, except that a 
moderate repast is considered advisable during 
the treatment. The recommendation, how- 
ever, from head-quarters, to go to bed supper- 
less altogether, was seldom attended to. I 
believe no invalid whatever, be his complaint 
what it may, ever slept at Stansted without 
a wet bandage round his body, covered by a 
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dry one. This is quite a familiar appendage 
to the cure, as the more objectionable aperient 
draught is in the hands of the allopathist. 
The former aims at the same results as the 
latter, but acts ina milder form: it is also 
said to strengthen the loins and back. 

The treatment which I have above de- 
scribed, or a modification of it, is continued 
daily, unless any symptom develops itself in 
the patient which renders an alteration neces- 
sary. The slightest change was immediately 
remarked by the superintendent, whose ob- 
servation was no less acute, than his attention 
assiduous and unremitting. Every morning 
at half-past six, he came round the apart- 
ments of the patients, enquired how each had 
passed the night, and examined his counte- 
nance. Sometimes he looked at the tongue, 
when the digestive organs were deranged; 
less frequently he felt the pulse: the eye is 
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the chief guide of the skilful hydropathist. 
At this time he instructed the attendant, who 
always accompanied him on these occasions, 
how long the patient was to remain in the 
sheet or blanket, according to the state in 
which he found him; and he gave general 
directions, according to the nature of the 
case. ‘The wet sheet, in which the patient 
usually lies for about an hour and a half, 
to which is superadded the packing process 
of the blanket, I found the least agreeable 
operation at Stansted: with some it was very 
popular, and they had it on alternate morn- 
ings. I had two blankets to one sheet, and 
was quite satisfied with the arrangement, not 
having so much caloric in me as my friends. 
The tumbling into it naked, at five in the 
morning, from a warm bed, was certainly 
anything but pleasant: but even this penance 
is regarded by the patient, after a few trials, 
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with comparative indifference. It is curious 
to observe how quickly the most nervous and 
sensitive persons become reconciled to the 
discipline. And here let me pay a particular 
and well merited compliment to the fair sex, 
who not only submit to its inconveniences 
with more fortitude than the lords of the cre- 
ation, but also wait the result which, in cases 
of long standing, must be a work of consider- 
able time, with far greater cheerfulness and 
patience. 

But to return to the wet sheet. It is in 
fevers and all inflammatory disorders that its 
virtues are most conspicuous. It is then 
renewed every three or four hours, or the 
patient left to perspire freely in it after it 
becomes dry. In such cases as these, the 
superabundant animal heat will thoroughly 
dry the sheet in an extraordinarily short time; 
while it is obvious that the absorption neces- 
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sary to produce this effect must quickly lower 
the pulse. There were two varieties of the 
wet sheet made use of by Dr. Weiss. In or- 
dinary cases, he preferred a wet cloth, extend- 
ing only from under the arms to the knees, to 
the large sheet in which the whole body is 
enveloped. His experience of the humidity 
of our English climate, and the consequent 
difficulty of producing reaction, led him to 
adopt, latterly, this variance from the treat- 
ment of Preissnitz, reserving the whole sheet 
for acute disorders, and for treatment of crisis. 
The ablution after the wet sheet is the same 
as after the blanket, except that where con- 
siderable inflammation exists, tepid water is 
used. The temperature of the room, accord- 
ingly as it is high or low, lengthens or 
abridges the period of captivity which the 
patient undergoes, under the precess of the 
wet sheet or blanket. In winter, where the 
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constitution is dull and phlegmatic, it is 
advisable to have a fire lighted early in the 
bed-room, and thus an hour or two’s confine- 
ment may be saved. On the other hand, 
where the patient perspires too easily, it is 
not judicious to preduce artificial heat in 
this manner; for the perspiration should 
be gradual, to do geod, and besides, the 
warmed atmosphere containing Tess oxygen 
than it would have done if more con- 
densed by cold, aceording to the dicta of 
Liebig, is not so refreshing to the lungs. 
And here I would remark, that although the 
operation is always more or less a tardy and 
irksome process, and one which all would 
gladly dispense with, yet the attempts of 
hydropathic practitioners to produce perspi- 
ration in any other mode, have hitherto failed 
of success; either because, instead of causing 
the skin to act of itself, they have produeed. 
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an artificial and extraneous action upon it 
which has led to irritation, or because they 
have gone counter to that principle which has 
decided that the perspiration must be gradual, 
in order to be beneficial. In fact, it is not 
advisable, in all cases, to continue the blanket 
up to the perspiring point,— where the lungs 
are delicate, the patient is seldom allowed to 
perspire; but before he is enveloped in the 
blanket, a wet bandage is placed round his 
chest, and when warm he is taken out. 

After three or four days I began to experi- 
ence the salutary effects of the treatment, in 
increased appetite and strength. The skin 
had been scoured into a more healthy appear- 
ance ; and I no longer wondered at the quaint 
observation of the old Frenchman at Schlan- 
genbad, when he said that the water almost 
made him “ amoureux de soi-méme.” I have 
no doubt this will induce many of my fair 
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friends to become water-lilies, by the aid of 
this purest and best cosmetic. Moreover, 
the abandonment of all drugs, simple, gentle, 
and compound, was a blessing to which I 
had so long been a stranger. ‘Then the con- 
stant exercise in the open air, early in the 
morning at this period of the year, when Na- 
ture had first began to recover from the 
trance into which winter had thrown her, and 
the vegetable kingdom was daily bursting 
into life, was such a purifier of the blood, such 
a cordial to the heart, and such a quickener 
of the animal spirits : 
« Sweet is the breath of morn! her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 


His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow’r, 
Glistening with dew.”—Paradise Lost, B. xiv. 641. 


At the expiration of a fortnight from the 
time of my arrival, I was so far recovered, as 
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to petition the doctor to pronounce my dis- 
missal; but on my having an interview with 
him for this purpose, he shook his head omin- 
ously, foretelling that in three or four days I 
should feel sick. This prediction might do 
credit to his sagacity, but was not to me the 
most agreeable news, and I thought of the 
proverb, “If you are well, ’twill make you 
sick ;” but I had full confidence in my adviser, 
and awaited the event with patience and 
equanimity. Accordingly, on the fourth day 
the indisposition which he had predicted made 
its appearance, and formed, I suppose, a sort 
of crisis. Its effects, however, were very 
trifling; I could take my exercise as usual, 
and went on with my baths. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the appearance of 
boils on the body is necessary to a crisis. 
Some patients who are suffering from acute 
or chronic local disease undoubtedly have 
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boils, and they are hailed with satisfaction by 
the hydropathic doctor, but in ordinary cases 
the treatment does not produce them, and 
many patients have either no crisis at all, or 
it shows itself in the form of diarrheea or fever. 
While on this subject, I must describe a lu- 
dicrous scene which I remember taking place 
at Stansted. A gentleman who had been 
awaiting the arrival of his crisis with anxiety, 
having discovered an angry spot somewhere 
on his proper person, hurried to the doctor to 
make an exhibition of it. The doctor, who 
was a man of few words, and spoke very little 
English, having examined it, merely ex- 
claimed, “ Furoncle, Furoncle.” The patient, 
who understood less German, sped with the 
cabalistic word, while it was fresh in his me- 
mory, to the interpreter, whose capabilities 
always reminded me of the school etymology: 
‘‘lucus a non lucendo.” He was in like 
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manner called an interpreter, from never in- 
terpreting. Considering for a moment, and 
scratching his head, “ Furoncle,’’ says he, 
‘* that means your father’s brother.” A hearty 
laugh of course followed this absurd inter- 
pretation. I, who happened to be present, 
and was not quite so convinced as my friend 
of the necessity of boils to insure a cure, sug- 
gested it should have been “ your grand- 
mother.” Crisis or no crisis, whatever indis- 
position I had, passed off in a few days, and 
at the expiration of another week I returned 
home, grateful for the benefit I had received, 
and with the warmest enthusiasm in behalf 
of that extraordinary discovery, by which so 
many of the evils which human flesh is heir 
to, may be mitigated, if not averted. 

Nor did these feelings emanate solely from 
the benefit I experienced in my own case. 
It was such an enjoyment to observe daily 
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the gradual improvement in those around 
me, to watch the feeble step as it became 
more firm and elastic, and to see the bent and 
emaciated frame grow more upright. With 
what pleasure did I listen to the grateful ex- 
pressions of those, who, for years had de- 
spaired of amendment, and had hitherto seen 
before them a dark vista of suffering and pain, 
shut out, perhaps, from the happiness of an 
active life, and from joining in the pursuits 
of their fellow-men,—now speaking with deep 
emotion of their delightful experience of re- 
turning strength, and of the probable asto- 
nishment of their families, sceptical on their 
departure from home, at their wonderful re- 
storation to health, and hope, and joy. 

It is obvious that the society of many inva- 
lids must be highly beneficial to each other. 
Not only is the persevering discipline neces- 
sary to so laborious a treatment as that 
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adopted in Hydropathy, thus maintained, 
but the spirits and cheerfulness of the patient 
are elevated and promoted by conversation, 
and by his constant observation of the advan- 
tageous results of the mode of cure, in cases 
perhaps more difficult than his own. Many 
a wretched dyspeptic or hypochondriac, who 
would, if alone, have retarded his recovery, 
by dwelling despondingly upon his miseries, 
learns at Stansted to join the harmless joke 
at his own complaint, or at all events, to think 
less frequently or more lightly of it. And 
here I would remark, that entire submission 
to the whole regimen adopted is imperative 
on all admitted to the institution. The me- 
dicine chest must be surrendered at discre- 
tion. The patient cannot pursue so much of 
the treatment as he likes, and declare against 
the rest; as long as he remains he has no 
free will of hisown. All mental exertion is 
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absolutely forbidden; nor can he shut him- 
self up in his own apartment; for if he does, 
the doctor is soon apprised of it, and he is 
quickly driven from his lair. The intervals, 
therefore—and they are not many—when he 
is not in active exercise, in the air, or water, 
can only be passed in society and conversa- 
tion; the mind is thus constantly kept either 
passive or amused, and becoming gradually 
disengaged from the pressure of disease, 
expatiates in new ideas, which are of a more 
gay and cheering aspect. During my stay I 
witnessed the good effects of this judicious 
distribution of the patient’s time, and of his 
being continually occupied by the treatment, 
in more than one instance. In one case, the 
expression of the invalid’s countenance—acon- 
firmed dyspeptic—was completely changed. 
A few weeks converted a melancholy face 
into acheerful and happy one. In another 
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instance the sufferer was a young man of 22 
or 23 years of age, who had been struck with 
paralysis in the foot and hand. When I first 
went to Stansted, this patient, who was the 
son of respectable but not wealthy parents in 
the neighbourhood, could with difficulty get 
about with a stick, and his arm hung useless 
at his side. The daily use of the douche for 
some time brought out over his body a violent 
eruption, which continued for several days, . 
and at the end of this period a decided im- 
provement in the affected parts commenced. 
The day before I left, I saw him running at 
a good pace round the garden, and wheeling 
a wheelbarrow with both hands. He had for 
some days exercised his hand with the bil- 
liard-cue. The alteration in his countenance 
was also very remarkable. Though I fear 
his case is of too long standing, to admit of a 
perfect cure, yet I have no doubt he will se 
D 
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far recover the use of both limbs, as to enable 
him to earn his livelihood by an honest and 
industrious occupation. Who would imagine 
that the delicate girl, who is walking round 
the lawn almost without assistance, and seems 
to drink with such delight the balmy fra- 
erance of the air, was brought but six short 
weeks ago to Stansted, on a forlorn hope, her 
case despaired of by the physicians, against 
the wishes of even the director himself, who 
said that they had sent her there to die. Her 
form had just rounded into womanhood, and 
she was standing on the threshold of youth, 
ready to step forth attired with grace and 
beauty, when disease struck like a blight her 
damask cheek, and turned the fond parents’ 
pride to anxiety and fear. Now each day. 
brings with if some favourable symptom 
Pour forth for her, O Water, thy most heal- 
ing streams, and do thou, O Spring, shed thy 
genial influences on her returning strength 
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-It is an extraordinary circumstance in fa- 
vour of hydropathy, that no invalid, who has 
once tried it, although he may not derive be- 
nefit to the full extent of his expectations, is 
willing afterwards to return to the old system. 
The unfailing result of the Water-cure in re- 
lieving his bodily pain, its tranquillizing 
effect upon his nerves, the relish with which 
he eats his food, and the exercise which he 
fearlessly takes in the most severe and incle- 
ment weather, fully account for that enthusi- 
asm with which he asserts its superiority over 
all other modes of treatment. And hete let 
me pause for a moment to compare, by the 
aid of my own experience, the modern prac- 
tice of medicine with Hydropathy. Take, for 
instance, the merchant, who is chained to his 
desk in the crowded city, harassed, as he 
often is, by over-application to business, his 
organism enfeebled by want of active exer- 
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cise, or by continued anxiety and excite- 
ment; take the lawyer, who tasks his brain 
till his digestive ‘powers abandon him, 
his liver becomes inactive, his circulation 
weak and stagnant; when they hasten to the 
physician, and recount to him their sufferings, 
when they tell him of the aching head and 
deranged stomach, does he wait to trace the 
malady to its secret source; and does he not 
often treat the effect rather than the cause ? 
A hastily-written prescription is received with 
joy by the patient ; he continues his unhealthy 
occupation as before, nature for a short time 
is stimulated and forced to do her work; then 
the overtasked machine, unfed by that fuel 
which supplies the vital powers, either gives 
way, or gets more and more out of order, and 
the unhappy sufferer is left to drag on a life 
of hopeless disappointment. As an illustra- 
tion of what I have said, I remember when I 
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was at the University, and was suffering from 
severe hepatic dyspepsia, brought on by in- 
tense application to study, combined with 
violent exercise, I wrote to the late eminent 
Dr. 
with a detailed account of the wretched state 


, enclosing him the usual fee, and 


I was in, begged he would recommend me 
something for my relief. The third day’s 
post accordingly brought his reply in the 
shape of a recipe. Being then happily a 
novice in such things, I did not understand 
the curtailed hieroglyphics it contained, but 
I got the medicine made up, and took it as 
labelled. In a week’s time, finding myself 
in a far worse condition, and my nerves more 
unstrung than before, I went to the chemist’s, 
and inquired of a sallow individual there, 
who was pounding some offensive material 
behina the counter, what it was my doctor 
had ordered me? “The ordinary . black 
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draught, sir,” said he, scarcely raising his 
eyes from the mortar, and putting more force 
into what he was about, “‘‘alternis diebus 
mané, to be taken every other morning till 
the doctor orders it to be discontinued, sir. 
Done you much good, no doubt, sir.” On 
the other hand, let such sufferers as I have 
described, go to the Hydropathist for relief. 
What is his reply? He tells them, “ By 
taking medicine, you have begun at the 
wrong end, and you only aggravate your dis- 
order. You must quit for a while that ex- 
citement and those employments which have 
brought you to this state. You must ex- 
change the close atmosphere of your count- 
ing-house or your court for the pure air of 
heaven and the open field. The tone of your 
stomach will gradually return to you bya 
judicious application of cold water, both ex- 
ternal and internal. While we make use of 
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those remedies which we consider requisite in 
your case, we shall keep up your strength, 
and renovate your nervous system by‘constant 
exercise, and a course of diet in which no 
stimulants are admitted. And though we 
cannot hold out to you the hope of enjoying 
that robust health hereafter, which is seen in 
the hardy inhabitants of the country, yet we 
can promise you, if you follow our directions, 
as great a share as is possibly consistent with 
the artificial habits in which you live.” 

The patient, after a residence in the esta- 
blishment, experiences the truth of what has 
been said. He acquires the habit and the 
love of rising early and taking exercise ; he 
acquires too the love of cold water as applied 
in the Hydropathic system, and he returns to 
his sedentary habits, fortified against their 
baneful effects. Indisposition is occasionally 
the lot of all, and it would be folly, as well as 
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presumption, to say that any system whatever 
will preserve man in perfect health; but this 
much may be said, that a steady observance 
of the hydropathic rules will mitigate disease’ 
and render its recurrence less frequent. 

It may be asked, what diseases. are most 
successfully encountered by the Water-Cure. 
it may be answered, stomach complaints per- 
haps are those which give way to it most 
readily. Next to these, fevers, rheumatism, 
gout, cutaneous diseases, and the train of dis- 
tressing symptoms induced by mercury. I 
should be inclined to think that all disorders 
curable by medicine are curable by water. 
Whenever there is no actual change of organ- 
ism the patient may expect relief. The 
Water-Cure should not be attempted in cases 
of advanced pulmonary consumption, nor in 
the latter stages of dropsy, nor in affections 
of the heart. Cases such as these are inva~ 
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riably rejected by Preissnitz. It is no objec- 
tion to hydropathy that it cannot cure them ; 
for if it fails, it fails in common with the or- 
dinary medical practice. There is one dis- 
ease for which science has hitherto discovered 
no remedy, searcely a palliative for its vio- 
lence, I allude to hydrophobia; and if, as I 
cannot help hoping, the water-cure shall be 
found to act successfully on this terrible form 
of suffering and death, the gratitude of man- 
kind will deservedly place Preissnitz very 
high upon the list of public benefactors. 
Perhaps in this place a few general hints 
may be useful to those who are desirous of 
carrying out or continuing the Water-cure 
either wholly or partially at home. At all pe- 
riods of the year the invalid should leave his 
bed early, and while warm,should go immedi- 
ately into a tub, where he should wash himself 
copiously with cold or tepid water, In sum- 
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mer the water cannot be too cold;—at Gra- 
fenberg it is often found necessary to render 
it colder by means of ice ;—in winter it is 
usually recommended to increase the tempe- 
rature to from 55° to 65° of Fahrenheit. It 
should be here remarked that the tempera- 
ture of what is termed cold water, as applied 
in the cure, is 48°, that of tepid, 65° to 70°. 
Attention should be paid to this circumstance; 
for, in the depth of winter, when the sur- 
rounding medium of the atmosphere is so low, 
and, according to Liebig, the body gives out 
heat, it will be more difficult to produce re- 
action. In the meanwhile the temperature 
of the body being always at 98°, and never 
varying at the pole or the equator, if the mer- 
cury, on being plunged into the vessel of cold 
water about to be used, sinks as low as 35° or 
40°, it will of course require a greater quan- 
tum of vital force to be put in action for the 
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body to recover its natural warmth. Dr. 
Weiss used to recommend the use of that water 
for bathing, which had stood all night 
in the bed-room. If the weather is so unfa- 
vourable as to prevent the morning walk, 
which, should, if possible, invariably follow 
the ablution, and that immediately, the tem- 
perature of the water may be raised as high 
as 70° Fahrenheit. In fine weather the in- 
valid should not linger in his room, to make 
his toilette, but go out immediately for his 
walk, which may be long or short, according 
to his inclination or the time he has to spare. 
The shallow bath may be used in the morn- 
ing with great advantage, but it requires an 
attendant. A slipper bath is made to contain 
four inches in depth of water about 60° of 
Fahrenheit, and in this the patient seats him- 
self, stretching his legs under the water. In 
the meanwhile the attendant rubs him well 
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all over with wet towels for the space of two 
minutes. This process I have found more 
refreshing than the ordinary ablution. If the 
shallow bath is used perfectly cold, the pa- 
tient should wet his head and face before 
seating himself in it. The best time for active 
treatment, either by the sheet or blanket, is 
decidedly the morning. At that time the brain , 
is cool and tranquil, the stomach and diges- 
tion undisturbed, and the morbid humours 
more easily made to quit the system through 
the medium of the skin. More time is thus 
left to the patient during the day for exercise 
in the open air, and for water-drinking. 
Afternoon treatment may be requisite in some 
cases, but it is apt to interfere with digestion, 
and produce determination to the head. No 
person would think of taking a dose of physic 
on a full stomach. During treatment, the 
principal meal should be taken in the middle 
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of the day. In the day time, the food is, or 
ought to be, digested; in the night, and 
during sleep, it is changed into blood. Tf, 
therefore, the solid meal is taken late in the 
evening, these two processes, which ought to 
be distinct, viz. digestion and assimilation, 
are carried on during the time allotted by 
Nature to one only; the circulation is un- 
naturally quickened ; an imperfect and defec- 
tive change of the substance of the food is the 
consequence; and the patient wonders that 
he has passed a feverish, and often a restless, 
night. In the hydropathic establishment, the 
time elapsing between the several meals 
should be properly regulated. Not more 
than five hours should elapse between each ; 
if there is too long an interval between break- 
fast and dinner, the patient will feel a sense 
of emptiness and oppression, which will act 
unfavourably on the cure. After dinner is 
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over, the patients should not be permitted to 
huddle over the fire, which they will feel in- 
clined to do, from a chilliness which the 
treatment occasions; but they should be 
made to go into the open air, while their 
apartments should be well ventilated. A 
thorough ventilation should also, every day, 
take place in their sleeping rooms. Strict 
discipline is essential where dispositions and 
tempers vary. “Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re.’ ‘ Mildness in the manner, firmness in 
the execution” of his rules, should be the 
maxim of the hydropathist. And yet, on the 
other hand, it is extraordinary to observe how 
amiable is the aspect of the human character, 
where a number of individuals are associated 
together for the common purpose of gaining 
health. Either because the disposition bears 
most resemblance to its original state, when 
divested for awhile of those passions which 
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distort and disfigure it in the world—ambition, 
envy, emulation, hatred, variance—or that 
patients who are thrown so much in each 
other’s way, have, like husband and wife, no 
other alternative but to be agreeable; or 
because illness naturally softens and subdues 
the mind, and, by a wise dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, causes it to disregard the objects of 
man’s desire, the farther it is removed from a 
participation in them. 

What has been already said in relation to 
the diet at Stansted, is applicable to the 
patient under home treatment. He will find 
it difficult to deprive himself, at first, of the 
sociable but enervating beverage of tea,— 
called by the Arabians “‘ hot water and con- 
versation.” But hydropathy is absolute in 
requiring a total relinquishment of this truly 
English luxury. For it may be substituted 
a yery small quantity of coffee, diluted in a 
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very large quantity of milk, in the proportion 
of one part to four. Bread, at least a day 
old, may be eaten at discretion; and a lightly 
boiled egg, or a rasher of bacon, forms an 
agreeable addition to the repast. If, how- 
ever, milk be taken alone, it is not advisable 
to add the bacon. With regard to wine, it is 
a mistake to imagine that it is altogether in- 
admissible in the Water-Cure: I have known 
Dr. Weiss even recommend it in some cases, 
but in very sparing quantities, and always 
after the patient has quitted the hydropathic 
establishment. A glass or two, taken occasion- 
ally in society, will never doany body any harm. 
It is the regular and constant habit of using it 
as a stimulus which is to be avoided. Claret is 
preferable to port and sherry, as containing 
less alcohol. Fermented liquors, as ale, beer 
and porter, are excluded during treatment; 
but where there is no debility or derangement 
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them at other times is not prohibited. Ardent 
spirits, whether diluted or not, are at all times 
inadmissible; and even although the Hydro- 
pathist may tolerate an occasional indulgence 
in wine or malt liquors, where it is difficult 
to break off at once long-formed habits, yet 
he would remind the invalid that no drink is 
so strengthening to body and mind as “ honest 


water,” 


which, as Shakspeare says, “ never 
left man 7’ the mire.” 

The subject of exercise is one of great im- 
portance, and one which cannot be too much 
enforced as an indispensable adjunct: to the 
cure. Gentle exercise, continued for a length of 
time, is to be preferred to that which is short 
and violent ;—I mean, of course, for one who is 
not in vigorous health. If the invalid is obliged 
by circumstances to dedicate many hours to 
business which confines him within doors, he 
should, if possible, and if the place where he 
E 
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is employed be at a distance from his home, 
go to it and return on foot. He should have 
the window of the apartment where he sits 
as open as is practicable; and get out for half 
an hour in the middle of the day. In bad 
weather, he may promote circulation by means 
of dumbbells, or follow the example set by the 
denizens of Grafenberg, in sawing wood, 
which is a capital nostrum for a torpid liver. 
As he becomes more robust, and his frame 
_ more accustomed to vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, he may indulge in stronger and more 
athletic exercises. If he is young and active, 
he should enter occasionally, with spirit and 
interest, into all those games and amuse- 
ments which, while they preserve the bodily 
activity and prevent premature rigidity of the 
muscles, act, by the complete relaxation 
which they occasion, with a bracing and tonic 
effect upon the powers and energies of the 
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mind. The exercises most suited to the fair sex 
are riding on horseback and walking. Danc- 
ing, too, is beneficial,—and I have the autho- 
rity of Dr. Weiss for saying so,—if it be not 
carried to an immoderate extent, or protracted 
till very late hours. In the villages on the Con- 
tinent, dancing forms a holiday pastime of the 
peasantry; but then it takes place generally in 
the middle of the day, and frequently in the 
open air. But even as we follow the amuse- 
ment in this country, if caution be used not 
to expose the body afterwards to cold and 
draughts, it will conduce to health, when the 
short days and “blasts of January” have, 
during the morning, deterred the English 
beauty from venturing out of doors. He 
who resides in the country should join in the 
enlivening chase, or beat the stubble and the 
heath, in search of health. If he has no taste 
or opportunity for these diversions, he may 
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find abundance of wholesome occupation in 
his garden, or on his farm. Ina mountainous 
region, the exercise of walking is of itself 
sufficient to bring the muscles into full de- 
velopement and action; while the ascent of 
steep eminences acts beneficially upon the 
chest and diaphragm. In towns, where the 
thoroughfares are flat and even, something 
more is wanting: here every description of 
games should be encouraged. Quoits, bowls, 
tennis, cricket, fives, archery, fencing, and 
rowing, should counteract those tendencies 
to disease, the seeds of which are sown 
by close confinement and sedentary occupa- 
tions. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
statesmen of antiquity bestowed such care on 
these subjects, and made national games a 
part of the public administration. They 
thought that the emulation produced in the 
minds of men by these amusements, and the 
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interest which they took in them, while they 
promoted bodily health, often kept them from 
vicious habits. Perhaps we might, in some 
degree, take a lesson from them. Facilities 
for obtaining recreations such as I have de- 
scribed, should be afforded to the industrious 
classes, particularly in the vicinity of large ~ 
manufacturing towns. Gymnasia, or places 
of resort, where, after toilsome application to 
the loom or the engine, the artificer might 
unbend his cramped limbs, and breathe fresh 
air in joyous idleness with his fellows, would 
be the means of correcting many a disposition 
which might, with the gin-shop alone for a 
recreation, become habituated to intempe- 
rance, or hardened into crime. In the metro- 
polis, I have heard that some philanthropic 
individuals have united for the purpose of 
establishing one of these gymnasia. T trust 
that their good intentions will meet with 
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encouragement. Perhaps we are now enter- 
ing upon that stage of a nation’s greatness, 
characterized by Bacon, as preeminent in 
arts and commerce “ First arms,” says the 
philosopher, ‘“ then learning, then both toge- 
ther for awhile, then mechanical arts and 
merchandise.” Not that the national arm 
is less strong, or that our military prowess 
has suffered any diminution or decay; far 
from it: but the occupations of peace have, 
we may hope, permanently succeeded to long 
and ravaging wars. The mind is educated, 
far more than formerly ; science has gone to 
and fro on the earth, within the last twenty 
years; and knowledge is much increased. 
There is, in the meanwhile, danger lest, while 
we stretch the mind to its full powers, if not 
beyond them, we over-stimulate and weaken 
the frail tenement in which its habitation is. 
Every mode, therefore, natural and artificial, 
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by which the latter can be strengthened, so 
as to enable it to meet the increased demands 
made upon it, deserves the attention of the 
physiologist, and the well-wisher to mankind. 

To return from this short digression on the 
moral influence of exercise, to the chemical 
and hydropathic view of it, the able discoveries 
of Liebig appear to have shewn, that the 
oxygen of atmospheric air taken into the 
lungs at every respiration, and acting upon 
the carbon of the food, is the source of 
animal heat. Man is akind of furnace; the 
food he consumes is the fuel; the air he 
breathes keeps the fire alive. While he is 
employed in business, or while his mind is 
occupied in study, the respirations which he 
draws are less frequent, the air which he 
breathes contains less oxygen, and he feels 
less inclination for food; moreover, his at- 
tention being often wholly bent upon the 
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pursuit in which he is engaged, he scarcely 
pauses to take breath, his chest is contracted 
over his books or desk, the wheels of life drag 
heavily; and occasionally he will draw a deep 
sigh, as in grief or wonder. Exercise restures 
the balance;—his respirations then become 
more frequent; he takes into his lungs a 
greater volume of atmospheric air at a time, 
and of better quality than he inhaled while 
shut up within doors; his circulation becomes 
consequently more rapid, and he feels a 
healthy appetite for more food or fuel. If, 
without exercise, he indulges a certain crav- 
ing for food, which is often occasioned by 
exhaustion, but differs materially from the 
appetite caused by exercise, he will produce 
more carbon than there has been oxygen in- 
spired to consume it, and disease will inevit- 
ably be the result. For the same reason, a 
person with weak digestion should not take 
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violent exercise. The weakness of his sto- 
mach is such, that he cannot produce suffi- 
cient carbon to meet the increased supply of 
oxygen inhaled, which in this case combines 
with a part of the substance of the body 
itself, and occasions emaciation and disease. 
The whole of this subject is so interesting, 
and the importance of exercise so clearly 
demonstrated in the treatise of Liebig, that I 
should recommend the reader to peruse it,— 
only adding here, that the external applica- 
tion of cold water to the body, is an artificial 
way of accelerating the respiration, and hence 
follows increased appetite, or in other words, a 
greater demand for carbon. A difficulty may 
occur, if the patient be thirsty when heated 
with exercise, what he should drink. I put 
this question to Dr. Weiss, and he was of 
opinion that no harm whatever would ensue 
from the drinking of cold water at that time, 
if the active exercise be continued afterwards. 
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The danger, is when the patient drinks cold 
water after exercise, and then sits still and 
allows the blood to grow cool. For my own 
part, I must confess, I would rather suffer 
from thirst than make either experiment. 

I have not said anything on the subject of 
the cold plunge-bath, as it is a luxury within 
the reach of few, beyond the walls of the 
hydropathic establishment. When the patient 
can indulge in it, he should not forget, before 
entering the bath, to wet his face, chest, and 
hands. Immediately on getting into the 
water, where he should not continue above 
half-a-minute, or a minute, at a time, he 
should, if the depth of the bath does not 
allow of his plunging in head first, stoop so 
that his body should be entirely immersed, 
and then raising himself quickly, he should 
rub his whole frame vigorously with both 
hands. In pools and rivers which are ex- 
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posed to the action of the sun’s rays, he may 
remain a longer time in the water, during the 
summer months. ‘There is no exercise by 
which all the limbs are brought so actively 
into play at the same time, as by swimming. 
It is also, if not indulged in too frequently, 
or too long at a time, very strengthening to 
the health. Old Horace, from whom we can 
get a useful hint on most subjects, thought 
so too :— 
“ Ter uncti 
Transnanto Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto,” 

“ Let those who are in want of a good 
night’s rest, swim thrice, anointed with oil, 
across the Tiber.” Dr. Weiss is of opinion, 
that the time the bather should stay in the 
water should not exceed ten minutes. If too 
long protracted, this hardy exercise will pro- 
duce considerable exhaustion; anda sense of 
weakness or chilliness will exist frequently 
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during the remainder of the day, in conse- 
quence of too much vital heat having been 
expended to resist the constantly cooling ac- 
tion of the water. The best time for swimming 
is, from an hour after breakfast till two or 
three in the afternoon, and always before din- 
ner. In London a swimming society has 
been formed, and prizes are annually offered 
to the greatest proficients in the art. 

The subject of clothing is of importance, 
and one on which, with reference to hydropa- 
thy, some misconception exists. There isa 
general idea, that Preissnitz makes his pa- 
tients at Grafenberg discard all warm cloth- 
ing. But I understand, from a gentleman 
who was there for several months last winter, 
that such is not the case. Great-coats, and 
even furs of every description, are as much in 
requisition there as any where. On the con- 
trary, any warm material worn next the skin, 
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as flannel, for example, is objected to by 
Preissnitz, as having a tendency to produce 
irritation, when coupled with the stimulating 
effects of the treatment. If the assertion of 
Liebig be true, that the body gives out heat 
when the temperature of the skin is higher 
than the surrounding medium of the atmos- 
phere, and receives heat when it is lower, it 
must follow that a bad conductor of heat, as 
wool or fur, is necessary in winter, to retard 
the vital warmth from too rapid an escape; 
whereas in summer we wear those materials, 
which, being good ccenductors of the heat 
which we are continually receiving, accele- 
rate its passage out, and act as a constant 
refrigerant upon the skin. Always keeping 
the principle in view, that the invalid should, 
as much as possible, leave off gradually the 
additional clothing to which he has been ac- 
customed, he should be guided for the future 
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very much by his own feelings. If while 
taking exercise (and this is the great criterion) 
he finds his flannel and great-coat oppressive, 
he may boldly fling them aside; if, on the con- 
trary, he finds that, by exercise, he cannot 
create a comfortable warmth, and his extre- 
mities remain chilly, he had much better re- 
tain them till he becomes more robust, even at 
the risk of being considered less hardy than 
his neighbours. 

If the hydropathist be troubled when at 
home with occasional indisposition,—as who 
will not, if his stomach and bowels be dis- 
ordered ?—he should, of course under medical 
sanction, apply the wet bandage to the abdo- 
men for two or three hours, which will gene- 
rally afford him relief. The bandage may be 
also put on after meals, and, when thus worn, 
itis said to assist digestion. It is about three 
yards in length, and thirteen inchesin breadth, 
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and always made of linen. About a yard of 
this wrapper, or more, according to the cir- 
cumference of the patient, is dipped in cold 
spring water, and then well wrung out. Over 
this comfortable waist-band, the two yards 
which remain dry are closely folded, so as to 
exclude the air. Some recommend a piece of 
caoutchouc, or oiled silk, of the same breadth 
as the bandage, to be substituted for the dry 
linen folded round the body: by this con- 
trivance, the bandage underneath retains its 
moisture fur a longer time than it would 
otherwise have done. For this reason, 
perhaps, it is better to be worn during the 
night. During the day, when the patient is 
taking exercise, he will, I think, find it too 
oppressive and relaxing. A local application 
of a small piece of caoutchouc, over a wet rag 
to a part where pain is felt, will not cause the 
same inconvenience, and will act with a won- 
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derfully soothing influence. This mode of 
drawing out inflammation is, I hear, often 
now resorted to in the hospitals, and called 
“The German Water Dressing.” For a 
common cold, the half-wet sheet, taken early 
in the morning till the patient is thoroughly 
warm, and followed by the shallow bath, or 
wet towels, dipped in water at about 68° of 
Fahrenheit, will be found very efficacious in 
arresting its progress ; or the patient, an hour 
before he leaves his bed, may wrap the wet 
bandage round his chest, and lie well covered 
with plenty of bed-clothes, till perspiration 
ensues; he should then be washed all over 
with tepid water. He will find it refreshing 
and strengthening, to begin the ablution with 
tepid water, and finish with water entirely 
cold, after the manner of the Romans in their 
baths. He should also spunge the neck and 
chest with cold water for two or three minutes 
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several times in the day, and afterwards rub 
those parts for a minute or two with dry 
flannel or a hair-glove. After mental or bodily 
fatigue, the sitz bath, taken for fifteen mi- 
nutes, at about 65, of Fahrenheit, is a most 
delightful restorative. A walk for a few 
minutes should always follow it. Before 
going a journey, where the traveller is subject 
to the discomfort of cold feet, the foot bath, 
used for a few minutes at 520 or 540 of Fah- 
renheit, the feet being well rubbed while in it, 
also followed by exercise, will prevent his suf- 
fering in that way. ‘These remedies, how- 
ever, should never be resorted to without per- 
mission from the Hydropathic doctor, and 
the knowledge that they are compatible with 
the temperament and constitution of the indi- 
vidual wishing to avail himself of them. 
The most favourable months for pursuing 
the hydropathic treatment, are April, May, 
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June, July, September, October, November, 
and even December. During the other 
months the progress of the patient is not so 
rapid; and sometimes, during the extremes 
of temperature, the excessive heat of summer, 
and the intense cold of winter, the cure has 
been observed to be completely stationary. 
In the former case, the body is often too ex- 
hausted by increased perspiration, and in the 
latter, remains too chilled by the combined 
powers of water and external temperature, for 
the necessary quick reaction, by exercise, after 
bathing, to take place. 

The douche is one of the most formidable 
looking parts of the hydropathic machinery. 
Though it is a common remedy on the 
continent, it is not much known in England, 
and I will therefore describe it. A column 
of water, issuing from pipes, the diameters 
of which vary from one inch to the thick- 
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ness of a man’s arm, and descending from 
a heighth of sixteen or eighteen feet, is 
brought to bear upon different parts of the 
hody. The bather, standing close to this co- 
lumn, but just outside of it, clasps his two 
hands over his head, and thus receives the 
first onset. He then exposes his arms, legs, 
back, and side to the shock, avoiding the 
region of the stomach and abdomen. Its 
action is very powerful, and the directions 
for its use must be rigidly attended to. At 
Grafenberg the death of a patient ensued 
from his receiving the blow upon his head, 
contrary to the instructions given him by 
Preissnitz. The part exposed to the water 
becomes instantaneously red, as if it had been 
violently beaten. The operation lasts from 
one to two minutes. When the proper pre- 
cautions are taken, it is not attended with 
the slightest danger; and no part of the treat- 
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ment is looked forward to with such pleasure. 
Frequently, after leaving the establishment, 
when there is no longer any necessity for his 
undergoing the whole discipline, but some- 
thing yet remains to perfect the cure, the 
patient takes lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
in order to have daily access to the douche. 
This bath is always taken in the middle of 
the day, and before dinner, and must be fol- 
lowed by exercise. In bad weather it is usually 
discontinued. At Stansted, a small wooden 
building apart from the house, resembling an 
overgrown sentry-box, is appropriated to it; 
this contains four apartments opening upon 
the fall of water, for the convenience of pa- 
tients to dress and undress in. The water is 
conducted into the building by pipes laid 
down immediately from the spring in the 
orchard. When the douche is at work, the 
noise of the torrent thundering upon the 
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wooden floor is very great, and materially 
adds at first to its terrors, which, however, 
rapidly vanish on a nearer acquaintance. 

The abreibung, or wet sheet bath, was never, 
that I heard of, introduced by Dr. Wiess at 
Stansted. It is a part of the treatment much 
in favour with Preissnitz, who often makes use 
of itas a mode of testing the strength and 
constitutions of patients on their first arrival 
at Grafenberg. After seeing the effect it pro- 
duces on the skin, he at once, with that deci- 
sion and sagacity so remarkable in him, gives 
directions for their future treatment. For 
this purpose, a large wet sheet is thrown over 
the patient, and while he is, as I may so ex- 
press it, under cover, his body is rubbed all 
over by the attendant, and frequently by 
Preissnitz himself; after he has stood in the 
sheet for two or three minutes it is removed, he 
is rubbed dry,and either takes exercise or goes 
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into the bath, according as Preissnitz may di- 
rect. A friend of mine, now at Grafenberg, had 
eight of these abreibungs daily during his 
crisis. 

There was one part of the discipline at 
Stansted which I omitted to notice in its 
proper place. Its introduction was not of 
very frequent occurrence. It is called ‘‘ co- 
vering up.” Sometimes, when anything like 
a crisis takes place, or symptoms of casual 
indisposition show themselves, instead of be- 
ing encased in the blanket, the patient is 
allowed to remain in bed when the bath 
attendant comes round early in the morning, 
the bed-clothes which he has over him are 
folded tightly round his person, and more are 
added. On the only occasion when this in- 
dulgence was shewn me, the doctor, on enter- 
ing my room and seeing the stretcher devoid 
of its usual incubus, with looks full of con- 
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sternation, exclaimed to the bath-man, 
“Gone! Gone!” It was not till the curtains 
of the bed were drawn back, and the motion- 
less mummy exhibited to his view, that he 
was satisfied that his prisoner had not escaped. 
The fact is, that patients sometimes steal off 
to London over night, without apprizing him 
of their intentions, and he was not over par- 
tial to this interruption of the treatment, 
which he did not discover till he found the 
birds flown on the following morning, when 
he went his rounds. It has happened, too, 
that restless and irritable individuals, after 
murmuring for some time at the discipline, 
take French leave of the institution altogether 
in this manner. I must add, for the honour 
of hydropathy, that these instances of impa- 
tience and pusillanimity are extremely rare. 
The dismal stories which such refractory 
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subjects take care to circulate on their return 
home, as an excuse for their flight, will not, 
I think, injure the good cause. The more 
hydropathy is studied and canvassed, the 
more widely must it spread. At the same 
time, there are powerful obstacles arising out 
of the long established habits-of the people of 
this country, which must be encountered and 
overcome, before the system can become 
general. In England, more than any where, 
we see the truth of that saying, “ Time is 
money.” The omnibus conveys the London 
merchant daily from his residence almost to 
the door of his counting-house, but it is often 
at the sacrifice of his health. Everything is 
urged on and precipitated at railroad speed. 
The invalid cannot wait to be cured by 
hydropathy ; however great his sufferings, he 
cannot quit his professional avocations for a 
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short month or two, without serious injury to 
his future prospects ;— 
“If you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost ;— 

Or like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’er-run and trampled on,” 

Troilus and Cressida, 

He will, perhaps, consult Dr. Weiss, and ask 
him, as many have done, if he can be cured 
by water ina week, The doctor will shake 
his head, and ask how reasonable it is for one 
who has been ailing for months or years, to 
hope for a radical cure in a few days. The 
_ patient will probably return to his business, 
and his old palliative of medicine, with dis- 
appointment: the fault is not in hydro- 
pathy, but in society, which makes wealth of 
‘such importance, and time, the parent of it, 
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so very precious. This is one discourage- 
ment to the progress of the Water-cure. 
Another is the obstinate determination hitherto 
evinced by the most distinguished men in the 
medical profession, not to turn their attention 
to the subject. Another obstacle, is the un- 
willingness of the public to receive anything 
which is new or extraordinary ; particularly 
at the present day, when one remedy is suc- 
ceeded by another, in consequence of the 
conflicting principles of medicine, and the 
proverbial disagreement of doctors as to the 
nature and treatment of diseases. Another 
impediment to its advancement arises 
from -the difficulty of self-denial in the 
eratifications of the palate and the lateness 
of fashionable hours. In the metropolis, 
where the resources of amusement are few, 
compared with the multitude of inhabitants, 
the pleasures of the table are very generally 
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indulged in. If John Bull takes his drive 
into the country, he looks forward with zest to 
his good dinner and bottle of wine at Rich- 
mond or Blackwall. If he takes his family 
for their holiday trip to the sea-side, father, 
mother, and children are regaling themselves 
with beef-steaks and porter, or everlasting 
brandy and water, from the time the steamer 
is loosened from her moorings off the Tower, 
till she bumps against the pier at Ramsgate. 
These saturnalia of course bring with them 
their day of retribution: the contents of the 
chemist’s shop are then put in requisition; 
and with avidity is swallowed the potion, 
however nauseous, on which is written, ‘* In- 
temperance reconciled with health.” 

It is a proverb on the continent, that the 
English drink more wine and take moie 
physic than any other nation upon earth. 
Hydropathy strikes at the root of these two 
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partialities: it withdraws either stimulus; it 
changes the quality of the blood, by air, ex- 
ercise, water, and the most nourishing food ; 
it enables the constitution, by the work of 
nature, to become stronger, while the disease 
gradually becomes weaker, and finally aban- 
dons its hold of the body altogether. It 
draws the morbid juices to the surface by 
copious perspiration, and, at the same time, 
creates a healthy action of the skin. By 
sudden transition from heat to cold, it equal- 
izes and gives tone to the circulation, and 
renders the frame capable of enduring the 
great varieties of temperature to which our 
uncertain and capricious climate is subject. 
By prohibiting the use of hot liquids, it 
leaves nature to engender a gradual warmth 
in the stomach, by which its energies are 
restored and the digestive organs confirmed 
and strengthened. And, lastly, it not only 
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tends to elevate the spirits of itself, and to 
produce an habitual cheerfulness and serenity 
in ‘the mind, but it banishes, indirectly, 
through the total prohibition of medicine in 
every form, that languor and depression 
which constant purgatives must necessarily 
give rise to; and that susceptibility to the 
external influences of atmosphere, which the 
drugs so frequently prescribed — as, for ex- 
ample, mercury, in whatever shape — must, 
sooner or later, produce. 

As the application of the cold water 
appears to frighten more invalids than any 
other part of the system, I will attempt to 
give a short account of its uses, referring the 
reader for further information to the excel- 
lent work of Dr. E. Johnson on Hydropathy, 
where the subject is clearly and ably dis- 
cussed. When a part becomes affected, the 
blood flows more rapidly into it, than when 
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ina state of health ; while the vital principle, 
being diminished, is less able to throw the 
current off, through the smaller blood-vessels, 
to the other parts of the animal economy. 
The object, therefore, of the cold bath is, to 
accelerate and repair the vital energy, so as 
to enable it to accomplish this object. A 
redness, commonly called a glow, immediately 
follows the sudden immersion of the whole 
frame into cold water. In the meantime, the 
blood has been made to quit the affected 
part, and carried generally over the system ; 
or rather, it has rushed towards the skin, to 
supply and renew the natural heat, of which 
the cold water had deprived it. Immediate 
exercise (the importance and necessity of 
which, in the hydriatic treatment, are thus 
evinced) following the immersion as soon as 
possible, the patient being hurried into the 
apen air, retains the blood where it had been 
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thus diffused; and the vital energy in the 
affected part is then left to act more freely, 
having a less degree of inflammatory action 
to resist. How powerfully the efforts of na- 
ture to bring about a eure, when unsucces- 
fully exerted, in consequence of the debility 
of the patient, may thus be aided and se- 
conded by the plunge-bath, or the shock of 
cold wet towels, applied as I have described 
them, will be easily imagined. The more 
constant the repetition of the remedy, the 
more readily does the circulation flow from 
the affected part; while the unnatural irrita- 
tion has been allayed, and the pulse lowered, 
by the copious draughts of cold water ad- 
ministered internally. The body, in the 
meanwhile, is acquiring gradual strength 
and vigour, by nutritious diet, pure air, 
relaxation from business, and as much exer- 
cise as can be taken without fatigue; till at 
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length the spontaneous equilibrium of the 
circulation is restored, and the diseased organ 
recovers its natural tone, and performs its 
natural functions in a healthy manner. In 
uniformity with this principle, the sitz-bath, 
foot-bath, and local application of cold water, 
either with friction or without, afford the re- 
lief which, to a superficial observer, seems so 
wonderful. They have, also,a collateral and 
independent action of their own, in bracing 
the relaxed muscular fibres,—in reinforcing 
the nervous energy,—and in thus enabling 
nature frequently to throw out, in the form of 
abscesses, those impure humours which haye 
become commingled with the blood. Here, 
also, the copious perspirations have their ad- 
vantage. ‘They, too, exert a twofold influ- 
ence: the one is, to reopen a free passage to 
the secretions of the skin, which have become 
clogged and interrupted by some of those 
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external causes, natural and artificial, which 
affect the general health: the other acts in 
subordination to the principle before men- 
tioned. For, where the animal] heat has been 
thus abundantly and universally subtracted 
by excessive perspiration, it must follow, 
that, upon immediate immersion into cold 
water, the body will more than ever require 
the blood to hasten to the surface, to defend 
the parts where the perspiration has induced a 
temporary weakness, which causes the patient 
to shrink even from the first exposure to the 
atmosphere, much more from the contact of 
the cold water. Hence it arises, that frequently 
the more languid the constitution, the more 
the patient thrives upon the blanket. Had 
the plunge-bath, in such a case, been re- 
sorted to, without the precedent perspiration, 
the circulation would not have been so power- 
fully impelled, and the reaction, which is so 
G 
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enjoyable, would have resulted in a less de- 
gree, perhaps not at all, for a considerable 
time, till additional strength had been sup- 
plied to the system, by water, air, or food. 
This is an observation of every-day recur- 
rence at Stansted. The protracted impri- 
sonment in the blanket is made up for by a 
delightful sense of warmth, and heightened 
animal spirits throughout the whole day. At 
the same time, it should be borne in mind, 
for fear of an apparent contradiction, that the 
heat produced by accumulation of external 
covering, while the circulation remains unac- 
celerated, and the respiratory organs unex- 
cited, is very different from the heat created 
by active exercise, which is always more or 
less accompanied with fatigue and exhaus- 
tion of the spirits. Thus it is perfectly recon- 
cileable, that the patient should steadily im- 
prove under the operation of the blanket, and 
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yet scarcely make any progress during the 
burning heat of summer. In fact, he not 
only is made to go through the heating pro- 
cess in a passive state, without more fatigue 
than the unpleasantness of the posture and 
compressing weight occasions, but he en- 
counters it renovated with the refreshing sleep 
he has had during the previous night. 

If cold water, applied externally, be of such 
powerful influence, its internal use is no less 
efficacious. Its refreshing and reviving pro- 
perties, when drank, arise in a great measure 
from its being taken at once into the system 
by means of the absorbent vessels, without 
the necessity of digestion. This can be said 
of no other substance introduced into the 
stomach, and accounts for the quick relief it 
affords to a person suffering under extreme 
exhaustion. When combined with exercise 
in the open air, it strengthens the coats of the 
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stomach, purifies the blood, and removes ob- 
structions, which medicine either cannot reach 
at all, or at all events, not without injury to 
other parts. But great caution must be used 
not to drink large draughts of cold water 
without exercise. For the primary effect of 
the water being to chill, unless the internal 
warmth is restored by exercise, the object 
which hydropathy ever keeps in view—name- 
ly, to enable nature to forward the circulation 
generally and equally to every organ of the 
human frame, will be altogether defeated, 
and.much disappointment, if not mischief, 
ensue. 

It may be objected that I have spoken of 
the water-cure as a discovery. Parts of the 
system certainly have been long known; but 
no one can deny that Preissnitz has put them 
together, and, at all events, invented some, 
without which the fabric would have been 
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incomplete. Dr. Currie, many years ago, 
ventured to try cold water in fevers, and fre- 
quently with success; but the wet sheet, the 
application of the wet bandage to the chest 
and abdomen, and the whole calorific pro- 
cess by means of action on the skin, are due 
to Preissnitz, and to Preissnitz only. 

The discovery, then, I think, I may venture 
to call it,is of equal value to every classof men, 
to every profession. The economist of time will 
be indebted to it no less than the economist of 
health. To the man of business the value ofan 
hour or two in the morning, spent in whole- 
some exercise, before the sedentary occupations 
of the day are commenced, has been already 
set forth, Among the members of my own 
profession, I anticipate that the system must 
become very popular. The exhaustion con- 
sequent on close attendance in courts of law, 
and the frequent transition from one extreme 
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temperature to another, are so trying to the 
constitution, that any system by which the 
nervous energies may be repaired and sup- 
ported, and the body fortified against fatigue, 
cannot but acquire many proselytes. I can 
myself bear testimony to its good effects in 
this way. Immediately on leaving Stansted, 
I attended court from morning to night for 
nine days, Sunday only intervening, and 
though I had been before that time subject 
to most violent headaches, I never once suf- 
fered from the least indisposition of this kind 
during the whole time; and, moreover, I 
found I could apply to any business which 
required mental exertion, for a considerably 
longer interval, and with far less inconve- 
nience to myself, than at any former period. 

With the hope that others may reap equal 
benefit, and in their turn bear equal testi- 
mony to the efficacy of the water cure, I have 
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thrown together these few observations. To 
some, perhaps, they may appear too frivolous 
and trifling; but I have dealt only with 
simple facts, leaving it to the chemist and the 
anatomist to explain more fully why these 
things are so. 

I ought to apologize to my readers for so 
frequently speaking of myself; but I felt that 
an exact and minute account of the treatment 
T underwent, would, perhaps, most readily 
interest that very numerous class of persons 
who are daily suffering as I once did—for 
it is to this class that the water-cure is most 
applicable; and I can thus vouch for my 
statement being the plain, unvarnished truth. 
Besides, the importance of the object of pur- 
suit led me on: for, what gift of riches, or 
talent, or station, is in any degree comparable 
to health? With it the sturdy ploughman, 
whistling behind his team, is enviable—with- 
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out it the mightiest monarch on his throne 
is poor indeed. Well might Ariphron the 
Sicyonian, already quoted,—even the inha- 
bitant of a country, where pleasure and luxury 
constituted the chief happiness of its people 
—exclaim with rapture on his recovery from 
sickness : 
Ex yap ric }) wAodbTo yapte 7 TéKewy 
Tae toodaipovoc 7 avOpwrotc 
Baowdyudoe apyac 7) 760wy 
Ode ypigiog Agpodirne dpxvot Onpevoper® 
"Hei ruc GAa@ Oed0ey avPparorot Tépfic 
"H rovwy aurvod mipavrat, 
Mera ceio Makaup’ Yyieva 
TiOnre ravra, cai Kaprer yapirwy ~ap' 
Leber OE ywpic ov ric eddaipwy. 
Thus translated by Johnson :— 
“ For, whatever there is of beauty or of pleasure in 
wealth, in descendants, or in sovereign command, the 


highest summit of human enjoyment, or in those 
objects of desire which we endeavour to chase into 
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the toils of love ; whatever delight or whatever solace 
is granted by the celestials to soften our fatigues ; 
in thy presence, thou parent of happiness! all those 
joys spread out and flourish: in thy presence blooms 
the spring of pleasure, but without thee no man is 
happy.”—Rambler, No. 48, 

My enthusiasm, therefore, on such a subject, 
needs not the same indulgence; at the same 
time, it can do no harm. If hydropathy be 
proved (instead of being, as I believe it, a 
discovery imparted to man by a merciful 
Providence for his good) to be a dangerous 
experiment by which our credulity and com- 
mon sense are to be for awhile imposed upon, 
as some physicians tell us, and which will 
presently vanish away and leave room for 
fresh fallacies, to deceive the unwary; it will, 
like other discoveries unsupported by reason, 
be quickly exploded, notwithstanding all the 
arguments spoken or written in its favour. 
Tf, on the other hand, it be built on the solid 
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foundation of truth; if the simplicity of its 
theory, and the successful issue of its prac- 
tice, commend it to the meanest understand- 
ing, the opposition of science falsely so called, 
cannot and will not avail to extinguish or 
overthrow it. Medicine, in the truest accept- 
ation of the word, is not the art of adminis- 
tering drugs, but the art of healing. He is 
the best physician as well as philosopher, who 
removes or assuages those evils to which the 
human frame is liable, with least violence 
done to nature; and while he obviates the 
present inconvenience, endeavours, as far as 
lies in his power, to leave the vital powers 
unweakened and undiminished by the re- 
medies he applies. 


APPENDIX. 
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The following very well written statement, 
will, I trust, prove interesting to my readers. 
It is the first report of the Glasgow Hydropa- 
thic Society, read by the secretary, Mr. Dixon, 
at a highly respectable meeting of the friends 
of the Water-cure held in that city, on Monday 
the 15th Jan. 1844, William Campbell, Esq. 
of Tillichewan, president of the society, being 
in the chair :— 

“The Directors of the Glascow Hydropa- 
thic Society, in laying before their constitu- 
ents their first report, are solicitous that it 
should be borne in mind that they stand in 
the condition of inquirers after truth. From 
the position which the greater part of them 
occupy, few opportunities of personal or ex- 
perimental investigation could be anticipated, 
and still less, that they should presume to 
appear as medical umpires amid the conflict 
of theories and systems. They are too deeply 
impressed with the momentous difficulties 
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connected with pathological and therapeutic 
inquiries, to stand forward as the instructors 
of the world on questions such as these. 

“ But in the prosecution of their inquiries 
respecting the method of cure now familiarly 
known by the name of ‘ Hydropathy,’ certain 
facts have passed under their review which it 
would be difficult for them to deny, and 
which, if admitted, it would be equally diffi- 
cult for them to believe, and not endeavour 
to make more extensively known among the 
community at large. These facts relate to 
the cure of thousands who laboured under 
diseases of various names—are attested by 
witnesses whose intelligence and integrity 
would gain them credit at any tribunal, and 
the facts themselves remain unrefuted to this 
hour. 

«The sources of information on which the 
directors have placed reliance, are the vari- 
ous works that have been published in Eng- 
land, and procured for the use of the mem- 
bers of this society, of which works the fol- 
lowing is a list :-— 

Claridge on Hydropathy. 

Smethurst’s Hydrotherapea, &c. 
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Wilson on Stomach Complaints and Drug 
Diseases. 

Wilson’s Water Cure. 

Graham’s Cold Water System. 

Scudamore’s Medical Visit to Grafenberg, 

1843. 
Abdy’s Cases of Diseases cured by Cold 
Water. 

Johnson’s Hydropathy. 

Johnson on Life, Health, and Disease. 

Wilson and Gully’s Dangers of the Water 

Cure. 

Wilmot’s Tribute to Hydropathy. 

Weiss’s Hand-book of Hydropathy. 

Weeding’s Wet Sheet, and numerous other 

pamphlets. 

“ Since the formation of this society, on 
the 21st day of September last, your directors 
have met in the office of the Secretary weekly, 
with the view of eliciting such information as 
might enable them to report whether the 
Hydropathic system of treating diseases is 
founded in truth. Those gentlemen, medical 
men especially, who were known to have 
given the subject their consideration, or who, 
from having been subjected to the water 
treatment themselves, could report their ex- 
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perience of its efficacy asa means of cure, 
have from time to time favoured them with 
their presence, and amongst others, they may 
mention the name of J. P. Riach, Esq., whose 
able report, and testimony to the truth and 
blessings of Hydropathy, are already before 
the public, in the form of a letter, addressed 
by that gentleman to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, which has appeared in several of the 
Glasgow newspapers. ‘They have also had 
the pleasure of interviews with Dr. Paterson, 
who has for some months past successfully 
practised Hydropathy in Rothsay. 

“To the various opinions and _ theories 
propounded in these works, the directors, of 
course, in no way commit themselves. It is 
with the asserted facts that they have to do— 
the attested removal of various and severe 
maladies. If the above testimony, and that 
of the thousands who have been cured, is not 
to be admitted, on what testimony, they 
would ask, are they hereafter to rely? The 
reports issued by the directors of our public 
hospitals and asylums, avouching the cure of 
hundreds of the diseased, your directors treat 
with the confidence due to such medical 
authority ; and now, they would ask, when a 
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portion of the same professional class bear 
witness to what they have seen and experi- 
enced in this and other countries, as to the 
hydropathic treatment of disease, are they at 
liberty to treat the whole as the result of 
knavery or self-delusion on the part of these 
men? If your directors were prepared to do 
so with regard to such men as Mayo, John- 
son, Scudamore, Smethurst, &c. they would 
be compelled to extend the same standard of 
judgment to others, who, although using a 
different means of cure, can scarcely claim to 
be regarded as vastly their superiors in either 
knowledge or integrity. If they are com- 
pelled to reject the whole evidence which has 
been accumulated in favour of hydropathy, 
they fear that they will be compelled to 
abandon all confidence in every method of 
cure at present in existence. 

‘“‘ Your directors need scarcely affirm that 
they are claimants for no more than a full, 
fair, and impartial inquiry. ‘They may safely 
aver that they have no interests to serve in 
this matter but those of truth and benevo- 
lence. They seek neither honour, nor profit, 
nor power. ‘They see on the one hand a vast 
mass of disease pressing upon mankind, and 
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but partially alleviated—they see on the other, 
a means of cure professedly accomplishing 
much that had failed in other hands. As 
honest men they dare not refuse to look this 
novelty in the face, and having done so with- 
out being able hitherto to detect imposture, 
they would earnestly solicit the assistance of 
those whose education and professional stand- 
ing in the community give them a title to 
speak on the subject of disease, in order to 
point out where the deception lies; or, if 
convinced of the value of Hydropathy, to 
lend their aid in its more skilful application. 

“Your directors, as the office-bearers of 
the Glasgow Hydropathic Society, neither 
take upon themselves, nor recommend to 
others, the indiscriminate application of water 
as a means of cure. They are perfectly sa- 
tisfied, however, that many chronic ailments, 
arising from sedentary occupations, highly 
artificial modes of living, or an habitual reli- 
ance on aperients, would be greatly allevi- 
ated, if not in many cases entirely removed, 
by exercise in the open air, a simpler regimen, 
and the judicious application of water; but 
in the case of acute diseases, they would ear- 
nestly recommend to the members of the so- 
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ciety, and others, the avoidance of all rash 
experiments. 

“That the injudicious application of Hy- 
dropathy should prove injurious, your direc- 
tors are not prepared to deny. Nay, that 
even in the hands of the most skilful, cases 
of suspected injury should occur, they are by 
no means surprised, when they bear in me- 
mory the potency of the instrument employed, 
and the complications of disease. They are 
given to understand that physicians them- 
selves have sometimes reason to regret the 
unexpected effect of the lancet, the blister, or 
the mercurial. And if in the case of remedies, 
whose prescription is almost from time imme- 
morial, not only the relatives of the diseased, 
but the practitioner himself, has sometimes 
felt that the cure has been as fatal as the ma- 
lady, why should we wonder if, in the case of 
this novel medicament, unforeseen casualties 
should arise? Are not physicians daily called 
into consultation when a brother has failed ? 
And is there not a daily transition from phial 
to powder, and from powder to pill, in the 
hope that if the disease is not arrested, the 
patient may still be comforted by the persua- 
sion that something is being done. ‘They 
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would respectfully submit, therefore, that 
Hydropathy should not be rejected on the 
ground of suspected injury from its injudi- 
cious application, otherwise they fear that 
Allopathy, or the old method of cure, will 
fare ill in the sequel. Their inquiry is—on 
which side is the greatest number of casual- 
ties likely to occur? And to this, not opinion 
—not dogmatic assertion, but a fair course of 
well-accredited experiments, will give the 
answer that is entitled to stand. 

“ But, besides, your directors wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that they do not regard 
the water treatment as an unfailing remedy 
for all possible diseases—nor are they aware 
that any competent authority has ever repre- 
sented it under such a point of view. A list 
of diseases could easily be furnished, whose 
terrible progress has in every age laughed to 
scorn the profoundest appliances of the heal- 
ing art—cancer and phthisis, and even some 
disorders usually regarded as remedial, have 
at times arisen and defied all the virtues of 
medicine. And should Hydropathy acknow- 
ledge that there are some maladies over 
which it has little or no control, ought it 
therefore to be rejected altogether? Or, be- 
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cause it does not in every case, where A’scu- 
lapius drops his pill and acknowledges defeat, 
take up the disease, and wash it out instan- 
taneously, is it therefore to be condemned 
universally ? 

‘“¢ What your directors are anxious to ascer- 
tain is— 

** Ist. Whether Hydropathy will cure what 
anything else will cure? 

“2nd. Whether it will remove some dis- 
orders, which nothing else can so effectually 
and so speedily benefit ? and 

“3rd. Whether it may not be judiciously 
combined with other medicaments in the 
treatment of disease ? 

*“'They believe that materials are being 
accumulated, whereby at no very distant day 
a satisfactory answer will be given to these 
enquiries. On the continent of Europe, and 
in some parts of England, the Hydropathic 
treatment is daily gaining ground. Minds 
of the first order of intellect, and hearts of 
sterling integrity, are directed to its investi- 
gation ; and could your directors anticipate, 
from the progress of light in the public 
mind, that at no very distant period a Hydro- 
pathic hospital were about to be established 
in this city, it would greatly please them to 
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be able thus prominently to take part in test- 
ing the virtues of the water cure. 

“In the meantime, they conclude by re- 
peating their eagerness to obtain farther light, 
by means of- more extensive investigation. 
To the medical profession they would say— 
Considering your education, knowledge, and 
standing, as guardians of the public health, 
they should be sorry to witness on your part 
a mere sullen or contemptuous dismissal of 
this innovation. You do not need to be told 
that there is nothing in a lancet, a pill, ora 
plaster, that would lead you, a priori, to be- 
lieve in their remedial powers. Your whole 
profession is founded on observation and ex- 
periment. The directors of this society would 
therefore regret exceedingly, if in the case of 
this new remedy, or rather, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, the new methods of its appli- 
cation, there should be a departure from what 
has been the law of your art from the days of 
Hippocrates till now. They dare not believe 
that it is the peasant’s name that gives a 
nauseous odour to this means of cure, and 
causes its rejection. Were a motive so un- 
worthy to prevail, it might easily be removed 
by the remembrance, that the brightest hopes 
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we are permitted to entertain, were given to 
the world by the fishermen of Galilee. With 
such an illustration before them, your direc- 
tors cannot hesitate to conclude, that if Hy- 
dropathy is founded in truth, it must even- 
tually and universally prevail.” 
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AMBROSE WARD; 


Or, the Dissenter Reclaimed. A Tale for 
the Times. Feap 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 6d, 


“The story of a respectable young rustic, who, 
being seduced into Dissent and Liberal Politics, 
is persuaded to go out with poachers, after a 
convivial Radical meeting. ‘The party meet the 
keepers; a brawl ensues; a game-keeper is 
wounded, and Ambrose Ward, the hero, seriously 
injured: but his long confinement contributes to 
his safety, by a reconversion to the Anglican 
Church, through the instrumentality of the sur- 
geon, the surgeon’s wife, and the minister of the 
parish. There is much elegance of description, 
and not a little of good feeling, displayed in the 
book; nor are its incidental sketches and episodes 
devoid of interest.’’—Spectator. 


‘¢ Of the multitude of what are called religious 
novels, which have fallen under our notice, this is 
unquestionably one of the very best. Its style and 
language are clear and forcible, and the doctrines 
and sentiments inculcated throughout soundly 
Scriptural and Catholic. It is in the interesting 
form of a dialogue, which is sustained throughout 
with admirable spirit and tact, and the Dissenter 
so well met at every point, that he felt it impossi- 
bie to escape, and therefore, like an honest man, 
humbly submitted to the truth, and set an ex- 
ample worthy the imitation of all Dissenters, 
For school and lending libraries, and presents, 
this little volume is well adapted, and will, we 
hope, obtain a wide circulation.”’—Church In- 
telligencer, 24th Jan. 1844. 


THe Ecciestastican ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF THE Cymry, 


Or the Ancient British Church,—its His- 
tory, Rites, and Doctrine. Now publish- 
ing, to be completed in 16 Nos. By the Rev. 
Joun Wixutams, M.A, Pepetual Curate of 
Nerquis, Flintshire, and Vice-President of 
the Institut d Afrique of Paris. 


Under the above title is now publishing a 
series of interesting Tracts, illustrative of the 
character of the Ancient British Church 
during its metropolitical independence :—— 


No, 
1. Bardism - 2 - - een. 0 
2, Introduction of Christianity 0 8 
3. National Establishment of fie 
Church - 2 e 2 = (0) ts 
A. Councils of Arles, Sardiea, and 
Ariminum 2 2 = 0 8 
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6. Defenders of the Faith 3 20.28 
7. Trial of the Church - s -¢0 8 
8, Submission of the Church - a 0) & 
9 & 10, Church and Bardism, and 
Church and State - é a {)) sS 
11, Apostolic Succession, Diocesses, 
and Parishes - S é - 010 
12, Monasteries” - = =, 0 10 


13, Councils and Hecosias e5 eae Onli) 


HuTcHINson’s SERMONS. 


Plain Sermons on the Church Ministry 
and Sacraments. By the Rev. Cyrit Hurcu- 
InsON, M.A. late Stndent of Christ Church, 
and Rector of Batsford, Gloucestershire. 
12mo. bds. 4s. 64d. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S SUNDAY EvE- 


NINGS AT HOME. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER Watson, M.A. 
Curate of St. John’s, Cheltenham. Nos. 1 to 
A just published, price 1s. each: to be com- 
pleted in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


“The object of this work is to supply a useful 
manual, to occupy, in a becoming and devotional 
manner, The Churchman's Sunday Evenings at 
Home, and Mr. Watson has executed it extremely 
well. The work properly commences with the 
First Sunday in Advent, the commencement of 
the Keclesiastical year, and will comprise an 
Essay or Discourse for the evening of every 
Sunday and Saint's Day throughout the year. It 
is to be published in monthly parts, and will there- 
fore not be completed till the end of the year, 
when it may be bound intoa handsome and valu- 
able volume for the Churchman’s family use. 
The first number now before us is well printed on 
good paper, and in good sized type, so as to be 
read without difficulty. It comprises pieces for 
the four Sundays in Advent, and for St. Andrew's 
and St. Thomas’s days. The work is sound and 
excellent, and will, we trust, find its way into the 
houses and into the common use of many a good 
Churchman.” — Church Intelligencer, 29th No- 
vember 1843, 


Wartson’s Lent Lectures. 


The Prayer-Book a Safe Guide, or the 
Devout Churchman's Way of Faith and 
Practice. Lectures delivered at St. John’s 
Church, Cheltenham, during Lent 1843. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Watson, M.A, Curate 
of the Church, Feap, 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 


“ These Lectures should be read by every one 
who has never given himself the trouble to in- 
qnire why his Prayer-Book should be his guide, 
or having enquired, has failed to be convinced 
that it should.”»—John Bull, August 13th, 1843. 

“ Most ably and satisfactorily executed.’’— 
English Churchman. 


THe COTTAGE ON THE COMMON. 


The Cottage on the Common, the Little 
Gleaners, &c. &c. Square 16mo, price 2s. 


“We had occasion to speak favourably of a 
former work from the same pen, and the present 
little volume will be found both interesting and 
useful for children from six to ten years old,’’— 
Chronicle. 


THE CUSTOMS OF THE CHURCH. 


A Sermon, preached in Portman Chapel, 
St. Marylebone, on Sunday, Ist January, 
1843, upon making certain changes conse- 
quent upon the Bishop’s charge. By Danieu 
Avucustus Breaurort, M.A, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Minister of Portman Chapel. 
. Price 4d, or 3s, per dozen, 


A PSALTER, 


Containing a selection of Psalm Tunes, 
Chaunts, Services, and other Ecclesiastical 
Music, with Psalms appointed for every 
Sunday, Vigil, and Holy Day throughout 
the year. The Psalms selected as appro- 
priate to each day, from the New Version of 
the Psalms of David, authorised to be sung 
in churches, by the Rev. Wm. BENNETT, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge. The Music arranged for congrega- 
tional singing, in four parts, with an accom- 
paniment for the organ or piano-forte, by 
Rost, Carter, Organist of Portman Chapel, 
price 6s. 6d. each part, or to subscribers 5s. 
to be completed in four parts, 


PUSEYISM ; 


A short Dialogue between a Lady and a 
Parson. Fourth Thousand. Foolscap 8vo. 
price ld, or 4s. per 100. 


Famity PRAYERS. 


By the late Rev. Henry Jackson Crosse, 
M.A. 18mo, Price ls, 6d. 


** The book is most beautifully printed, and i is 
well adapted for the purposes of family prayer.’ 
—Gospel Magazine. 

** An excellent collection, well adapted to do- 
mestic use for every day in the Week.’ —Adlas. 

** A small body of pious orisons.”"—Lit. Gaz. 


Tue Instirutses oF EccLEsras- 
TICAL History, ANCIENT AND 
MopeEry, 


By Joun Lawrence Von Mosuerm, D.D. 
Chancellor of the University of Gottingen, 
A New and Literal Translation from the 
original Latin, with copious Notes, original 
and selected, by James Murpocu, D.D, 
A New Edition, with Additions, by Hzunry 
Soames, M.A, Rector of Stapleford Tawney, 
with Thoydon Mount, Essex, Preparing for 
the press, a new edition, in 4 large vols, 8vo. 


SCOBELL’S SERMONS. 


Six Sermons on the Temptation of Christ 
in the Wilderness. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Scopett, M.A. Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere-street, and Evening Lecturer of the 
Parochial Church of St. Marylebone, Iu 
1 Vol. 12mo, Price 4s, boards, 

“* We have here six eloquent discourses on that 
most interesting event in our blessed Lord’s life, 
the temptation in the wilderness, which must have 
produced a most powerful sensation, when uttered 


by so able a divine and distinguished a preacher 
as Mr. Scobell.—Christian Rementbrancer. 


PsaLmMs AND Hymns, 


Selected and adapted to the purposes of 
Public Worship. By the same Author, 
18mo, Fourth Edition. 2s, cloth, 


THORNDIKES ARMOUR FOR 
CHURCHMEN. 


A Discourse of the Right of the Church 
in a Christian State. By Hrersert THorn- 
DIKE, B.D. formerly Prebendary of West- 
minster. A new Edition with Notes, &c. &c. 
by the Rey. J. 8S. Brewer, M.A. Queen's 
College, Oxford. In 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, 8s, 6d. 

“Tt is impossible for any person, imperfectly 
acquainted with the merits of the great question 
(we may almost say te question of the day) of 
Church Government and Unity, to rise from the 
study of this short but learned work without 
finding himself infinitely better informed on the 


subject than when he sat down....''—Church 
Intelligencer. 
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